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GARDEN ST, CHURCH, BOSTON, 
The Meeting House occupied by this church, 
is the “ Mission House,” which formerly fronted 
on Butolph street, and was erected by the “ So- 


ciety for the Moral and Religious Instruction of 


the Poor.” It was enlarged and refitted in 1841, 
for the use of this’ society, and an addition, 
fronting on Garden street, made to it. 
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NARRATIVE. 








CONRAD, THE BEGGAR BOY, 
| Yrunslaied from the German of Zschokke.| 

Many peculiarities and comical traits 
are still related concerning a man—his 
real name I ‘cannot give, and yet a name 
he must have; so, for us he shall be call- 
ed Herr Marbel—I say many strange 
things are still told concerning this Herr 
Marbel; I also will relate one, which is 
less known, but which proved most bene- 
ficial in its consequences. 

In himself he was a man of sound, 
plain understanding, void of pretension, 
with no desire to be conspicuous ; upright 
in his conduct and bearing, and yet he 
passed for an oddity. People held him 
to be a kind of simpleton, with whom it 
was best not to have much to do; and he 
did not take it amiss in them; ‘ For,” 
said he, “the people are entirely right. 
I live according to my own convictions, 
and so am singular. But the generality 
live according to the opinion of others, 
swimming with the tide, and so are not 
singular. They not only dress after the 
newest fashion, but they eat after the 
fashion, and for this reason, even relish 
oysters. ‘They educate after the new- 
est fashion, they teach, judge, think, 
blame, praise, trade, do everything, not 
according to their own feelings and con- 
victions, but according to fashion. For 
this reason, there is such a sameness in 
the character of the generality, that there 
seems to be no more characters.” 

Herr Marbel was a very rich man, but 
one of those who have begun with noth- 
ing. When a boy he performed the ser 
vice of a waiter in a distinguished me 
cantile house at Hamburgh, until he wa 
gradually promoted to higher things, and 
was twice sent to the West Indies. Af- 
terwards he entered into a small business 
upon his own account, and at last this 
small business became a great one. 

That he might have during his absence 
a faithful manager of his affairs, he mar- 








ried a virtuous orphan maiden, whom no 
other had sought. This maiden was sit- 
ting under a hedge, and weeping, as he 
was passing one day through a rural vil- 
lage. He inquired, ‘* What is the mat- 
ter with you?” “My mother is dead, 
and they are now driving me away.” 
“Come with me, I will help you.” _ He 
‘let the girl run by his side as far as the 
inext town, from which he sent her, by 
| post, to his home. He made her keep 





his house for half a year, acd then he 


married her. 

“You are a fool!” said his friends ; 
“you might have-made one of the best 
matches; the fairest and richest would 
have been yours whenever you chose. 
And to have picked up a thing from a 
hedge and married her!” ‘ Be easy,” 
said Herr Marbel; ‘I did choose the 
best—that is, the most virtuous maiden.” 

When he had become sufficiently rich, 
he suddenly gave up commerce, invested 
his money upon a sure, though moderate 
interest, and sat._doy 








in his furnifdre*and- apparel, kept neither 
carriages nor horses, and gave no dinners. 
Every mechanic in the place lived in 
more style than he. But on the other 
hand, whenever the whim took him—and 
this happened pretty often—he would 
make large presents to common people. 
He married off young persons at his own 
expense, and gave them a setting out. 
He ransomed from the army, at a heavy 
cost, the promising sons of citizens; or 
he would hire advocates to defend the 
rights and property of individuals who 
were total strangers to him. He was al- 
ways interesting himself in the commer- 
cial concerns of others, and contributed a 
large part of the funds. Yet, on the oth- 
er part, when people of rank and proper- 
ty came to him to borrow money, he 
shrugged his shoulders, and had none. 
‘** You area fool !” said his friends ; “*you 
do not know what to do with your 
wealth. Build up your house. You 
have only to wink, and the first families 
in the city, the most distinguished men at 
court will be your friends. Will you 
have a title Will yotmhaye a diploma 
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though as yet it is not alleviated.” 


2\in the air. 


1\it. Itis the new year’s gift of my 


oh P : : 
same sickness, his excellent wife and two 


lovely children. He was again solitary. 
They tried to divert and, cheer him. 
‘* Be easy,” said he, “I am far enough 
from being sad; I have even a deeper 
‘happiness than usual. I now live in two 
worlds. My wife, my children every 
where belong to me, and I to them. 
Whoever needs to be consoled under the 
sublimest experience of life, wants to be 
comforted for not being a brute. I be- 
seech you, provide no common place 
amusemeat for me—do not comfort me.” 
Still,-by the loss of his wife and chil- 
dren, the world had become to him rath- 
er desolate, life rather wearisome. He 
was alone every where. He frequently 
journeyed for amusement, but the relief 
was only momentary. Often he came 
out of his Tittle writing room with his eyes 
red from weeping. Then his men-ser- 
vants and maids gazed on him full of pity, 
for they all loved him as afather. ‘ You 
are right, children, give me your sympa- 
thy, 1 deserve it, but do not comfort me. 
Sympathyis necessary for me, but not 
comfort; for my inner man is in a better 
condition than yours. But the anguish 
of nature, the missing of the familiar 
dear ones—al] this, time will alleviate, 
He was aware that recreation was @ 
the greatest service. He visited allthe 
places around the metropolis. He fre- 
quented all the public walks, and every 
scene of amusement. One day, in the 
garden of animals, many people were col- 
lected upon the green, as is usual in the 
summer season. It always did Herr 
Marbel good to be in a lively crowd of 
happy faces. But the pleasure was soon 
disturbed by a pouring rain, preceded by 
a violent gust of wind. The high trees 
bowed themselves and waved ‘to and fro 
like slender reeds. The booths were 
closed—the hucksters packed up their 
wares; the music ceased in the grove, and 
the dancers fled in different directions. 
Herr Marbel remained calmly standing 
in the confusion of the storm and the peo- 
ple. The spectacle diverted him. ‘The 
broad walks were soon empty. The 
whirlwind lifted on high clouds of dust. 
In the midst of it the young Princess 
Emily hastily came out of one of the side 
paths of the grove. She was belated. 
With her were two elegantly dressed 
chamberlains, and behind her a couple of 
officers, all of whom were trying hard to 
hold the high bushy plumes of their hats 
against the wind. Suddenly the storm 
and whirlwind burst forth upon all, The 
veil of the young princess flew high up 
Thus stripped, she stretched 
forth her arms in terror after her depart- 
ed ornament. The veil remained hay 
ing like a cobweb in the top of a fir-tre 
“Bring me my veil again!” criéd 
lady; ‘* bring it me again! I must 
er. It is invaluable to me.” ae 
The gentlemen held fast their la 
hats with the large bushy plumes, looked 
up, and shrugged their shoulders. 
‘¢I must have it again, and if I perish, 
I will not leave this spot until I do!” 
cried the princess, and her eyes filled 
with tears. 





The gentlemen, in sad perplexity, gaz- 
ed upwards to the top of the fir-tree. 
One sighed, another scratched his neck, 
the third, in despair, took a pinch of 
snuff, the fourth kept bowing in silence, 
as if to represent the impossibility of 
complying with the desire of her high- 
ness. 

** You have often sworn that you would 
lay down your lives for me; why, then, 
will none of you climb the tree? _ It is as 
straight as can be. Come, mayor, peu 
are the youngest, do get me my vig!” 
cried Emily, weeping. : 

The young major surveyed, in ° ’ 
his white kerseymere pantaloons, an. .2e 
tall, waving fir-tree—it was probably 
seventy feet high. He made believe to 
be preparing for the dangerous ascent of 
the fir-tree; he hemmed, but Stirred not 
from the spot. > 

A ragged twelve year old beggar boy’ 
standing near, had heard this conversa- 
tion, as well as the older Herr Marbel. 
“J will bring the thing down for you, if 
you wish,” said the boy, and he measur- 
ed with a keeen glance the height of the 
fir-tree. 

“Quick! up with you!” cried all the 


five once, with loud voices. 

“(Baber took no sine toconsider. He 
c up from limb to limb, and plung- 
ed among the branches. ‘They had not 
looked long before he came in sight again 
at the top of the fir-tree. The storm 
raged anew, and bowed the creaking 
trees against each other. The boy kept 
his hold fast on the slender top branch, 
which waved round with him in wide cir- 
cles. Herr Marbel trembled as he saw 
this. The officers laughed. The prin- 
cess leaped high for joy when she beheld 
her veil in the urchin’s hands. Qh if 
the blockhead should tear it!” she ex- 
claimed again, in new anxiety, 

The boy brought it down safely. 
“Thank Heaven!” said the princess, 
and ran away in delight to shelter herself 
from the storm. Her attendants hasten- 
ed after her. The boy ran behind them 
with outstretched hand, begging for alms; 
the chamberlain threw him a small piece 
of money. The boy took it from the 
ground, and examined its value, 

Herr Marbel, at other times not cua 
rious, was now very much go. For the 
boy, with his open countenance, friend} 


deportment and courage, had pleased 
him. Alreadystia®J his hand into 
his pocket, to rewa im for his-bold ad- 


venture. ' 

‘“* What have they git your” he ask- 
ed. The boy showed him the money in 
his open hand, smeared with the resin of 



















the fir anguecratched by the branches. 
ence, sir!” 

Ge!” \sighed Herr Marbel : 
ye took a handful of lit- 
Hed both the hands of the 
8, quite astonished at such 
ies, stared, first at the money, and 
en at his benefactor, and at last inquir- 
ed: “Am T to have the whole 2” 
Tie whole; and what shall you do 
with it?” 

“J don’t know. I'll buy new clothes 
Now I can live like a gentleman,” , 

‘* Have you no father?” 
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No, not for the last two years. My 
father was a soldier, and perished in the 
war; my mother died, and they would 
not let me stay in the village.” 

‘‘ Give me back the money, my boy.” 

“ All 1” 

“* The whole.” 

The poor boy sorrowfully gayg,it back, | 
and two tears dimmed Secititncss of 
his large black eyes.” ; Ae 

** Give me the five pem 

‘No, they belong tog 

* You will need 
is of no use for yo 
my house. You g 






















The boy had still a few 
and a large piece of bread. 
bel took these, and carried 
with him. f 

Little Conrad was new dressed, though 
with the greatest simplicity, in coarse 
cloth. He had been accustomed to pass 
his nights in stables, or under the open 
sky. The rich Herr Marbel gage him a 
sack oftraw for his bed, and “his food 
was of the cheapest kind. The boy 
thought himself in heaven ; he was active, 
ready for any service, always good na- 
tured, persevering, docil@y and showed 
much natural intelligence; but in every 
thing not pertaining to the experience 
and sphere of a beggar, he was ignorant. 
In six months, the young bear was so far 
licked, that he could be shown to the 
world, and seut round on errands. He 
had accustomed himself, though with 
difficulty, to order and cleanliness. His‘ 
good heart had endeared him to all in 
the housey “Herr Marbel called him his 
son, and resolved to make something out 
of him. Conrad must go to the public 
school. He was industrious. It was 
hard for him at first, but he succeeded. 
The pleasure of his benefactor in bis im- 
provement was his highest reward; Herr 
Marbel’s coldness his bitterest punish- 
ment. 

I am not going here to describe the 
education of the young beggardy One 
thing only E-will add, because 
trates Herr Marbel’s way ‘Of ti 
After Conrad had been in the family 
some years, le sat at Marbel’s table; he 
might have partaken of every dainty, but 
Herr Marbel praised bim when he was 
satisfied with bread, meat, potatoes, and 
the like. He might have slept on a soft 
bed, but Herr Marbel was pleased when 
Conrad remained faithful to his sack of 
straw. Conrad received half a dollar 
every week for pocket money, hut he 
was not to buy anything himself with it; 
it was to be spent for the benefit of oth- 
ers; he was permitted, however, to save 
a part for himself, in case Herr Marbel 
should hereafter have no more to give 
him. ‘For yourself, you must want lit- 
tle, use little; have all, and be all for 
others!” ‘This his benefactor said to 
him on every occasion. When Conrad 
was sixteen years old, Herr Marbel gave 
him four hundred dollars on his birth- 
day. ‘Now, dear Conrad,” said he, 
“we will keep our expenses separate. 
There is your money. You must feed 
and clothe yourself with it, pay your] 
teachers, and mawage as you please. 
You may remajn.in my house, but you 
must. pay me four dollars a quarter for 
your room, bed and furniture. Make 
your own calculations.” 

Conrad was surprised; but it pleased 
him to be master of so much money. He 


the boy away 


ey. 











“Contract no set habits for your 
body, my son,” said he to him, “but 
provide it with whatever is respectable, 
as well as needful. A good artist must 
have a good instrument ; withoutit even he 
himself is unskilful. ‘The body 1s an in- 
strument, the und¥ing spirit is the artist ; 
make this:last perfect. Life is short; it 
is a school. Cultivate your mind and 
hea We do not know why we must 
we shall find out in eternity, 
Father will assign to us a 
t I setapart a considerable 
thréeuniversity yé@is. You 
pit. T insist upon your fre- 
e best society—all society, 
ht you may learn to know peo- 
every sort; not even from the 
ed should you keep alqof—them, 
bo, you must learn'to know. If you be 
weak, and become corrupt you will sink; 
if strong, you will stand high above oth- 
ers in well doing. After three years, 
you must think of earning your own liv- 
ing. I shall then give you nothing 
more. Now, Conrad, go to college ; learn 
whatever is good.” — The Child’s Friend. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. , 
MAY-DAY. 
yho does not feel joyous of a bright | 
May morning? Who is not disposed to 
raise a song of triumph over winter frosts, | 


and fi¢ld flowers? Who can withold re- 
spectful salatations at Flora’s return, to 
preside over the fields and the groves, 
her accustomed time? Who can forget 
the May pole, the wreath, or the dance? 
The observance of -May day is a very 
ancient affair. The sports, games, pro- 
cessions, &c. of May day had become so 
engrossing and exciting, that the Long 
Parliament in 1644, suppressed them by 
special act. ‘May poles were in those 
days brought home from the woods by a 
team of twenty to forty yoke of oxen, 
each having its horns garlanded with 
flowers, with which, as well as with 
branches, flags, and streamers, the pole 
itself was profusely wreathed and deck- 
ed. When it was raised up, the ground 
was strewed with flowers, and the dance 
commenced. - 
‘ With us the day is cordially and hap- 
pily saluted by little bands of juveniles, 
who ramble over the fields and groves 





planned out his housekeeping. 
month he was to take any@ece 
expenses. Herr Marbel + 
narrowly, and made him obi 
Gonrad lived as Herr Marh 
ed; parsimonious for him 
but lavish as a prince wher 
help others. At the end of the 
still had a hundred and twen | 
left. ‘These were put out at interest, and 
he again received four hundred dollars. 

So it went on until his twentieth year. 
Herr Marbel sent the youth to an univer- 
sity; he gave him a new supply of mon- 














}pression of the joyfulness of youth, as 
Flo- |‘ 


for the early flowers; crown a queen, 
and dance the ring; a faint yet pure ex- 


as of the beauty and brevity of 
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"HE GOOD ADVICE, 
[ Translated from the French, for the Youth’s Companion.] 


Leopold, not having seen his friend 


visit. On entering his room, he found 


head upon his hands, and looking very 
unhappy. 

‘*What are you here for?’’ asked 
George, in a grieved tone. “I came to 
see you,” replied Leopold, ‘but instead 
of giving you pleas 2d 
intruding, 4 
What is t 























“you 
is the easiest t 


pold, 

here are perisgink and ps 
from your seat, inti “have 
your task. Go on, and it will not be 
long before you will feel comforted and 
light-hearted. This is advice that my 
preceptor often gives me, and he says 
that no one can be satisfied with them- 
selves, or happy, if any part of their du- 
ty is left undone. For this reason, one 
should commence their work with cour- 
age and never quit it until finished—for 
the pleasure of seeing it done, is a suffi- 
cient reward for the trouble that it may 
have cost.” ; 

** Aye, Aye, if I had not too much la- 
bor,” replied George, ‘‘ but louk_a little, 
I beg of you, at this whole pagé and balf 
of another! it is impossible for me to 
copy all this chapter.” Saying: this, 
George began to weep bitterly. ‘ 

“Ah, my friend,” said Leopold, * it is 
precisely because you have a great deal 
to copy, that you should commence im- 
mediately. Ifthe day is spent in leaning 





your head upon your hands, and your 
handkerchief is wet with your tears, you 
will be no farther advanced. 
begin now to wr} as 


Courage! 
or me, I shall put 





George for sometime, went to make hima |; 
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saying 
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p Our, 
** See! it is done!” and jumping up full 
of joy he threw his arms around the neck 
of his young friend, kissed him and thank- 
ed him for his good advice, and for the 
couple of hours that he had yet to play. 
Happy in having fulfilled his duty he 
found it true that with courage and good 
will, one soon overcomes the greatest 
difficulties. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
WORKING FOR LOVE, 


‘© James,” said his mother, “I wish 
you to pile up these slabs, after the men 
has sawn and split them.” ‘ Oh moth- 
er,” said James, “it is dreadful hard 
work to pile wood; you don’t know how 
it tires me.” ‘ Well, you can pile a lit- 
tle every day until you have piled it all.” 
At this James went to work, he was a 
strong healthy boy, and as is usual with 
boys, liked better. to play than to work ; 
he thought 
slabs, buty 


















rest, and 





turns; t 


of cake to eat, after eating which James 
left for home, promising soon to visit 
him again. When he got home, his 
mother asked him if he had had a good 
time, and what he had been doing. James 
blushed at this, but answered ‘that he 
had had a first rate time, although he had 
been hard at work.” 

The next day his mother told him to go 
on piling the wood, and then to split some 


of it for kindling. He obeyed, but after 


ling a short time, again asked leave to 
sit his friend ; but his mother told him 
goon piling. At this James began to 
ne and cry, and his mother calling 
to her, and asked him if it was any 


Marder to work for er, than for his young 


riend. He was somewhat confused 
when he found that his mother knew 
what he had been doing all the previous 
afternoon ; but replied that Arthur asked 
him to help him, and he could not refuse, 
especially when Arthur’s mother promis- 
ed them evch a piece of cake. * But,” 
said his mother, ‘I have taken care of 
you for nearly twelve years, boarding, 
clothing, and schooling you, and yet you 
are not willing to do for me, after all 
this, what you do for your friend for a 
piece of cake. I do not blame you for 
helping him, for it was obliging in you, 
and I hope you did it more through kind- 
ness, than for the cake; but yet. you 
should be willing to do at least as much 
for me as for him. Several times you 
have objected to do errands for me, be- 
cause you were either so tired or it was 
so far, and yet you ‘could go twice the 
distance for yourself or for some friend. 
James said he had never thought before 
how much he was indebted to his moth- 
er, ard promised todo better. P.C. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE TWINS, 
William and Warren were twin broth- 


, | ers, and upon their twelfth birth day, were 


presented by their father, each, With a 
young Newfoundland dog, who were al- 
so twins and alike, with the exception of 
a white spot on Veto’s head-for so War- 
ren had named him, and William named 
his Guess, and when any one asked his 
name he would say “Guess,” and the one 
who asked would begin guessing the dif- 
ferent names he had heard dogs called 


,| by, then William would have a fine laugh 


at them. 

Warren determined to bring Veto up, 
so that he would be of some use to him, 
so he taught him to carry baskets and 
bundles, and to go into the water for 
things that he told him to; but he used 
persuasion to teach him, and never 
struck him, except when he was obstinate 
and would not do what he had learned. 

William who had seen a dog that could 
dance, and do several very funny things 
for a dog, determined that Guess should 
also receive a liberal education, so every 
day he used to whip him in order to 
make him do as he had seen the learned 
dog do, until at length Guess was so 
afraid of his young master, that whenever 
he heard him coming, he would run and 
hide; this would make William angry, 
and when he caught Guess he would 
whip and kick him, so that at Jast he was 
more afrid of his masier than of anybody 
else. Veto on the contrary liked his 
master better every day, and many a 
pleasant walk and sail they had together. 

There was a pond near the house on 
which both of the boys used to sail ina 


, | little sloop that their father had had built 
| for them. 


One pleasant day they start- 
ed off for a sail accompanied by Veto 
and Guess; when they got to the pond, 
William threw a stick into the water, 
and ordered Guess to go and get it, but 
he slunk away, and Willinm catching 
im, tumbled him in. Although Guess 
liked the water, he did not like to be 
tumbled in after this fashion, and after he 
got into the boat, he looked as if he had 
a strong inclination to give the little ty- 
rant a bite, so William commenced flog- 
ging him until Warren begged him to 
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him. They had a beautiful sail, and 
were nearing the shore when a sudden 
squall of wind upset the boat. - Veto 
seized Warren by the collar and dragged 
him to the shore; but Guess swam for 
his life, leaving William to shift for him- 
self, and as he could not swim, he was 
in imminent danger of being drowned. 

When the boat upset, Warren had so 
lamed his leg that he could not wa 
but taking his wet cap he gave it to 
telling him to carry it home. He 
ed home and finding the doors ope 
ed into the parlor, and laying 
cap at their father’s feet coy 
barking and whining, and endea 
drag him to the door. He und 
these signs, and ran hastily to th@gpe 
where he found William senseless, @np 
Warren so lame that he could not wa 
William was put to bed and was very 
sick, he had been in the water so long. 
When he got well, he commenced abus- 
ing Guess, saying that he was a miserable 
good for nothing puppy; but his father 
soon convinced him that he was the one 
to blame, proving to him that it was his 
unkindness that had made Guess dislike 
him, and ended by saying that unless he 
would promise to treat him more kindly, 
he should give him away. William prom- 
ised, and went out to begin his course of 
kind treatment. He called to Guess to 
come to him, but he was so used to being 
abused by William, that instead of com- 
ing’ he ran away. William was at first 
very angry, but he recollected that it was 
his own fault, and by speaking kindly to 
Guess, he soon got him to love him as 
well as Veto loved Warren, and many a 
happy frolic they had together, nor was 
it long before he taught him to do as well 
as Veto. P. C. 








MORALITY. 








THE BEST PLACE TO END STRIFE, 


Did’ you ever see asmall stream of wa- 
ter, which had broken through a bank of 
soft earth? «A 
a narrow pas 
stream. 

But as it continued to run, it gath 
more and more force, and washed ‘away 
more and more of the earth, until it made 
for itself a wide passage, flowed ina 
full and rapid stream. : 

So the proverb tells agp The beginning 
of strife is as when one letteth out water. 
It may begin in a very small way; with 
some petty contradiction, or harsh word; 
but it does not end there. It goes on 
increasing, until it cannot be restrained. 

Listen to this conversation. The speak- 
ers are John and George Park. 

John! I wish you would put my saw 
back into its place, when you have done 
using it. You know I do not like to 
have it left about. 

Well! I wish you would wait till I 
have had your saw, before you begin 
talking tome aboutit. I have not touch- 
ed your saw. 

Why, John! You know you had it 
yesterday afternoon; | lent it.to you, 
myself. 

Well! what is that to the purpose? I 
afterwards put it away ; and, what is 
more, you used it, yourself, this morning. 

I did not use it, this morning. I have 
not had it since you borrowed it; and, 
if you had put it away, it would have 
been in its place this morning. 

‘I tell you I did put it away, and you 


e, and ran in a sm 






rst, perhaps, it had but }.8 





Suppose John had: replied to his broth- 
er’s first remark,—Yes, I know you do 
not like to have your saw left out, George, 
and I think I put it away. Are you sure 
that you havetnot used it since? 
arge‘had replied in the 
have said, Well, I 
I will try to be 
































RETURNING HOME. 


The youth just starting into life thinks 
it a fine thing to go from home into the 
unexplored world. He paints it to his 
mind as a wondrously beautiful thing. 
He leay hesbtight hearth-side of his 
ong the rushing 
ovelty and de- 
fisses the warm 











Lb : village steeple 
- e curling smoke 
PKed upon in his boyhood. 
His heart fills up, for his spirit hears 
the voice of friends; the very breeze that 
fans his cheek and the waters that ripple 
round his boat seem to cry ‘come 
home.” Every thing sings with the poet, 
“Come home! there is a sorrowing breath 
In music, since ye went; 
And the early flower scents wander by, 
With mournful memories blent. 
The tones in every household voice 
Are grown more sad and deep, 
And the sweet word—BroTHER—makes a wish 
To turn aside and weep. 


* * 
“Come with the leaves and winds of spaing 
And swift birds o’er the main! 
Our love is grown too sorrowful— 
Bring us its youth again! 
Bring the glad tones to music back! 
Still, still your home is fair ; 
The spirit of your sunny life 
Alone is wanting there !”—S, S. Messenger. 
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MARY WILLIAMS, 
yra, Wayne County, N. 














had it yourself, sawing that board for a 
hencoop, this morning. I saw you with 
my own eyes. 

You did not see me, with yo 
eyes, nor with any body else’s eyge 


that board. I guessI shall ng 
hurry to lend you that saw agai 

Keep your old saw! Who v 
I can get a better one if I wish. 

Now, it is plain, that both thesé 
were to blame. I do not know wt 
was in the right, about having used the 
saw last; but they were both very much 
to blame, to quarrel about it. 




















Bebruary, Mary, only 


e attending 
yin Canan- 


rest, fondest 
e, had closely 
avenues of life. 
me sunk, but her 
umphant over all. 


i, brother ; 
pute about 


#f have been 
to end strife 


About two hours before she expired, as 
her mother was bending over her, re- 
peating the hymn, * Hark, they whisper, 
angels say, Sister spirit, come away,” 
‘‘ Sing, mother, sing,” said she. ‘O,my 
dear child,” said her mother, ‘how can 
I sing when you are struggling in death? 
you will soon be in heaven, and hear the 
sweet music of the heavenly choir.” 
“Well,” said she with great earnestness 
“ Well, but sing till I get there,” anda 
mediately began to sing herself 
I can read my title clear to mam 
the skies.” After singing 
sing the ‘Rock of Ages?™ 
then standing round the 
hymn, and she immediate 
great earnestness, and sung 1 
with them. She then requeste 
sing, ** My faith looks up to The 
Lamb of Calvary.” After this, qu 
number of hymns were sung, in all o 
which she joined with rapturous interest, 
particularly this one—‘ 'There is a land 
of pure delight, where saints immortal 
reign.” In singing the first, second and 
third stanzas of this hymn, her happy 
soul seemed to rise to the very regions of 
the blessed—and when they came to 
these lines, ‘*So to the Jews old Canaan 
stood, while Jordan rolled between,” her 
glowing spirit seemed to swim in an 
ocean of delight, and her whole counte- 
nance beamed forth a radiance and an 
animation beyond the power of language 
to describe. But when they came to sing 
the 4th stanza, ‘* But timorous mortals 
start and shrink to cross that narrow 
sea,” she stopped—‘no, no,” said she, 
“ not timorous—not timorous—no shrink- 
ing here”—and could sing no further. 
After this she kissed her father and moth- 
er and little brothers most affectionately 
over and over again, and bid them fare- 
well, as also the friends which were 
standing round her, and then composing 
herself quietly on her pillow, a little af- 
ter, fell sweetly asleep in Jesus, without 
a sigh ora groan.—WN. Y. Observer. 
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LESTERS FROM A FATHER TO A 
DAUGHTER.—No. 14.” 
Louisvitte, Ken. Ave. 15. 

My dear Daughter,—On my way to this 
city from Nashville, fram which plave my last 
letter was written, I fied the famous Mam- 
mouth Cave of Kenticky, which is about one 
hundred miles from here. This Cave is one of 
the most wonderful fiatural curiosities in this 
country or in the whole world; and you will of 
course expect me to give you some description 
of it. I remember in my boyhood, reading an 
account of this Cave, and feeling a great desire 
to see it. It isa great many years since it was 
discovered, and it has long been known to the 
world as a very remarkable place; but itis only 
within two or three years that people have been 
acquainted with its vast extent and great sub- 
limity and beauty. Pains have lately been 
taken to explore it, and to ascertain the extent 
of it; and it has been found to be a great deal 
larger, and much more wonderful and curious 
than was ever conceived. I was thankful for an 
opportunity of seeing this Cave, and although I 
had anticipated much from beholding its won- 
ders, it far exceeded my expectations. I can- 
not, in a single letter, give you a very particu- 
lar description of my interesting visit. 


which has been built near the spot for the ac- 
commodation of visiters. Early in the morning 
we started upon our subterranean journ 
ing prepared ourselves by putting g 
caps, and stout shoes, each#o: 
with a lamp, so contrived tha 
ried safely and easily in the | 
was a colored man, a slave, ma 
was thoroughly acquainted with 
crooked paths of the Cave. He Car 
at his back, a cannister of oil to reph 
lamps, and a basket of provision for our di 
We first descended a flight of stong steps, 
fifty or sixty feet, into a large hollow or ravine, 





I went into the Cave in company with four , 


gentlemen, whom I met at the public house | which I never experienced before. I can give 


















where was the mouth of the Cave. On enter- 
ing, we were deprived of the slightest ray of the 
light of the sun, and but for our lamps should 
have been in the most perfect darkness. We 
travelled one after another, in Indian file, over a 
path alternately smooth and rough, ascending 
cliffs of rocks, and again descending into deep 
abysses; sometimes having a beautiful arch of 
stone over our heads, one or two hundred feet 
igh, and sometimes creeping on our hands and 
ees through passages scarcely large enough 
it our bodies. If you could have looked 
iMihevsingular train of travellers, you 
Our sht of nothing but a company of 
bandits, or of some of the wild and fanciful sto- 
ries of the Arabian Nights. 
After ing in this way about three miles, 
C8 opping to admire, by the light of 
romantic and beautiful scenery 



























cas) 






e,Jamps, the 


M of the Cave, we arrived at a river called the 


River Styx. Over this river we crossed, in a 
little ferry boat, only two being able to go ata 
time. After walking a short distance farther, 
we had to cross another stream in the same 
manner, called the Red River; and soon after, 
another smaller one, over which the guide car- 
ried us, one by one, on his back. Continying 
our walk, we came to another river, about half 
a mile wide and very deep. This was called 
the River Jordan, and we sailed across it ina 
boat sufficiently large to carry us all at once. 
As we sailed upon this beautiful subterraneous 
river, we could see nothing but solid limestone 
rock over our heads and at our sides. The 
rock formed an almost perfect arch, which in 
some places camé so nearly down to the water 
that we were obliged to lie down in the boat to 
pass through. I cannot describe to you the ef- 
fect which this charming under-ground scene 
had upon my mind. It seemed to me more like 
enchantment, or a romantic dream, than a real- 
ity. There are fish in this curious river which 
are perfectly white, and which have no eyes. 
Their whiteness is of course octasioned by the 
entire absence of light ; and there can, of course, 
be no need of eyes in a region of perpetual and 
total darkness. 

When we had passed over Jordan, we pro- 
ceeded, through various scenes of interest, 


{which I have not room even to name, to what is 
‘/ called Cleveland Cabinet, a large area or space 


in the cave, ten mites from the mouth! and how 
far under ground, we of course could not tell. 
This magnificent place is filled with what the 
geologists call stalactites, and other most beau- 
tiful formations of limestone, perfectly white 
and exhibiting the appearance of flowers and 
leaves and fanciful carved work, There was 
also abundance of gypsum and pure epsom 
salts, oozing from the white limestone rock, 
One apartment of this wonderful place is called 
the Snow Ball Room, because all over its roof 
and walls are beautiful clusters of white lime- 
stone formations, closely resembling snow-balls. 
Soon after passing this enchanting spot, we 
arrived at a beautiful spring of cool water, near 
which was a large flat rock, which is called the 
Dining Table. We had now travelled six hours 
under ground, and here we sat down to dinner. 
The agreeable and bracing air of the Cave had 
enabled us to walk, and climb, and creep, and 
tread over the sharp stones, for ten miles, with- 
out fatigue, and at the same time it had highly 
sharpened our appetites for the rustic meal 
which our faithful guide now spread before ug 
upon the stone “Dining Table.” We fared 
sumptuously upon cold venison and peach pie, 
and the cool water from the rock, with a relish 





you no idea of the emotions which agitated my 
ind. Inever had before such a sense of the 
‘ gwer of Him who “ laid the foundations 


ad trimmed our exhausted lamps, 
ix journey, and visted other por- 
ches of this wonderful cavern. I 

en give you the names of all the 
fs and places to which our attention was 
ed; and especially would it be impossible 
meto descrioe the beauty and grandeur of 
he scenery. There were high and majestic 
perpendicular rocks, named Kentucky cliffs—a 
large area called the church, in which, on the 
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Sabbath previous to my visit, several cleryymen, 
and a large company of persons from the neigh- 
borhood, had held religious services—the Goth- 
ic Avenue—the Steamboat—Dog Hole—Wo0d- 
en Bowl—Black Snake Branch—Minerva’s 
Dome—Side-Saddle Pit—Labyrinth—Bottom- 
less Pit—Winding Way—Banditt’s Hall—Ba- 
con Chamber—Dead Sea—Milky Way—Solo- 
mon’s T'emple—Star Chamber—all of which 
are appropriately named and more or less ¢ 
rious and interesting. In all, 


about twenty-five miles under ground, and. ust ee 


before night we again emerged i 
having been in the Cave ten c 
As I shall soon be on my way 
shall not probably write you aNy4 
hope what [ have written will@me 
your stock of knowledge, but ha’ v 
to inspire you with a true sense of the Zoe 
and the wonderful works of God, and enk 
in you a new'desire to love and serve him. 
From your affectionate FarHer. 
— 
YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


This week’s paper completes the Seventeenth 
Volume, Who will pay in advance for Volume 
Eighteen. We ask this question, because it of- 
ten happens that the reader is disappointed 
when the paper stops at the end of the year—he 
then wants the Nos. that he missed, but they 
are al] gone. Now, to prevent this disappoint- 
ment, let the advance payment be sent to the 
Publisher, immediately, and then the paper will 
not stop at all. Perhaps the Post Master will 
be kind enough to send the dollar, and obtain 
for you a Receipt, if you ask him. This plan is 
adopted, because many names on our books are 
those of children, and we do not always know 
whether they like the Companion well enough 
to wish for it another year. 

Persons who wish to stop their paper, will 
please let us know the name of the Post Office 
where the paper has been sent. : 

— 


dle 


Tue Next Votome will be enlarged and im- 
proved in appearance,—and it is the design of 
the Editor to make it more of a Family Paper. 
‘Children are always growing older, and need 
that a part-of the paper should be occupied with 
subjects more adapted to the advanced state of 
their minds, and which will interest and profi 


them. 
_—@—— 


No Surrer.—If a boy or girl, after working 
hard all day, should be sent to bed without sup- 
per, they would think it unkind usage—if this 
should be repeated two or three nights in suc- 
cession, it would be still more unkind. Now 
there are some subscribers to the Youth’s Com- 
panion, who treat their little paper worse than 
this—it works for them one, two, and in some 
cases three years, and yet they neglect to send 
the promised means of keeping it alive—in oth- 
er words, they do not pay the subscription price. 
We hope every one who has not paid, will at- 
tend to this matter immediately—and then the 
Editor will be encouraged to greater efforts.to 
make the Companion interesting and useful. 


Our outward life requires them not ; 
Then wherefore had they birth ? 

To minister delight to man, 
To beautify the earth ; 

To comfort man; to whisper hope 
Whene’er his faith is dim ; 

For He, who careth for the flowers, 
Will much more care for him. 

[Mary Howitt. 
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WHY WERE FLOWERS MADE? 


God might have made the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small, 

The ooh thes and the cedar tree, 
Without a flower at all. 

He might have made enough, enough, 
For every want of ours; 

For luxury, medicine, and toil, 
And yet have made no flowers. 

The ore within the mountain mine 
Requireth none to grow, 

Nor doth it need the lotus flower 
To make the river flow. 


The clouds might give abundant rain; 
The nightly dews might fall;" 

And the herb that keepeth life in man 
Might yet have drunk them al 

Then wherefore, wherefore we y madi 
All dyed with rainbow light ; ” 

All fashioned with supremest grace 
Upspringing day and night. ‘e 

Springing in valleys green and low, 
And on the mountain high, 

And in the silent wilderness, 
Where no man passes by ? 
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